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A New Call Up System 


. -by DICK KNOWLES 


T HAVE been concerned for some 
=~ time now by the attitude which 
takes it for granted that there is no 
electoral system applicable both to 
street order and alphabetical order 
registers. 

_ Many constituency Labour Parties 
have a good system in their boroughs 
and urban districts, but the poor old 
rural area goes along with some sort 
of a haphazard system—or no sys- 
tem at all. 

Now there is a system which does serve 

in the town and in the village. It is 
called the ‘Sevenoaks Universal System’, 
and was devised by the election sub-com- 
mittee in my previous constituency. 
_ It has had_a fair test for the basis of it 
has been used in the village of Ditton 
for the last four to five years. It was tested 
in the Canterbury Parliamentary By-clec- 
tion in the po.ling district of Hersden and 
also at Minster in the Isle of Thanet 
Parliamentary By-election. 

A full test was given in three elections in 
the Sevenoaks U.D.C. (six polling dis- 
tricts), and in six of the R.D.C. elections 
(eight polling districts), and it has cer- 
tainly proved its worth. 

In my opinion its greatest use is where 
there is an alphabetical register, but the 
Sevenoaks Town Labour Party adopted it 
in preference to the ‘Stym’, as it was far 
more visual. 

Briefly the machinery is as follows. In- 
dividual canvass cards are written up from 
the alphabetical electoral register. These 


cards must then be sorted into walking 
order and it is almost essential to have 
someone with local knowledge of the 
village to do this. 

If the village postman can be _per- 
suaded to do this job, then he is the ideal 
man to choose. However, even if there 
is no local contact, the ‘scheme does not 
have to be abandoned. 

A methodical person can put a large 
part of a village into a close approach to 
walking order by carefully sorting out the 
individual canvass cards and putting to- 
gether all the residents in cottages in the 
High Street, in Railway Road, etc. The 
canvassers will have to carry out the final 
arrangement of these cards into strict 
walking order when they visit the street 
concerned. 

Always on a village register, of course, 
you will have groups of cottages, an out- 
iying farm with a cottage or two, or a few 
isolated houses which defy all attempts to 
place them within the walking order of 
the nearby village. 

The only thing to do with such awk- 
ward electors is to put these cards to- 
gether, mark them “Odds and Ends” and 
give them to a couple of enterprising can- 
vassers—with transport—and ask them to 
make a special trip round. Sometimes the 
League of Youth on bicycles will respond 
to the challenge of such a canvass. 

Having got your individual canvass 
cards into walking order, the canvass is 
then carried out. (This article is not con- 
cerned with how you find canvassers to 
do this job, although the pleasures of ‘a 
day in the country’ can be made to sound 
attractive to members living in the market 
town, or the members in another village 
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will’ eanvass elsewhere although they will 
not; call in ‘their own). =: *— 


_ Armed with your canvass records you - 


can then prepare the ‘Sevenoaks Univer- 
sal System’, On a piece of 4” hard~ 


board, size 48” x. 24”, envelopes are .. 


pasted in rows of 50 down the board. 

The envelopes are 334” x 314” pay en- 
yelopes and they are pasted to overlap, the 
top of each envelope being placed 3%” 
below the one above. The board takes ten 
rows of envelopes (with a 34” space be- 
tween rows) making a total of 500 en- 
velopes to a board. 


You now-need a supply ‘of cards, size 
3%” x 4”,.white’on the face and coloured 
on the back. For each: Labour promise 
shown on the individual canvass cards, 
which are still in walking order, you type 
a card, showing on the white side the 
surname, other names and address of the 
elector. 


These cards are inserted in the envelopes 
—still in walking order—down the rows. 
You now. have a board which is easily 
transportable and may be propped up on 
anyone’s sideboard, which contains in 
walking order the details of every Labour 
supporter in the village. 


Some form of cross referencing has 
always to be carried out for canvassing and 
knocking up, when using an alphabetical 
electoral register. In the case of the 
‘Sevenoaks Universal System’ the envelopes 
on the board are numbered 1-500 or, 
alternatively, the numbers may be marked 
on the board at the side of each envelope. 
Each card of a Labour supporter now has 
a Labour Party reference number. 


You then take your wall sheet and it is 
advisable to use the extra large size 
supplied by Messrs. Edwards and Bryning 
of Rochdale, who advertise in the Labour 
Organiser. 


Against the poll numbers of Labour 
supporters on the wall sheet you mark your 
own Labour Party reference number from 
the board. Thus any number on the wall 
sheet bearing a written number against it 
is known to be that of a Labour promise. 


On Polling Day when the numbers come 
in from the polling station, the member 
working on the wall sheet crosses through 
the printed poll number and calls over to 
his partner working on the board the 
Labour Party Reference Number. The 
actual poll number is not mentioned at all. 


As the worker on the board hears the 
reference number he takes the card out of 


‘its envelope, turns_it round and. insert 
‘When, the workers go to knock: up,, 


_the cards which are still not turned rou 


back with the blank coloured side showir 


Street List can be written very quickly o 


There are several advantages to | 
system. Although there is a fair amo 


_of work involved in preparing the. systen 


—as there is for all systems—the boare 
and the cards can -be used for ever 
election. j 

The typed cards bear no ‘poll numbe 
so that as long as the elector stays on th 
register, the card remains and needs D 
further attention. When new Labouw 
promises come on to the:register, cards ar 
typed for them and inserted in the en 
velopes in their correct order, the othe 
cards being moved into following envelope 
to make room for them. ; : 

In the same way, Labour promise 
coming off the register will have the types 
cards remoyed and the other cards closes 
up. 

A new wall sheet has to be cros 
referenced for each election, but I hay 
done a board of 430 by myself in thre 
hours. Two people working together car 
of course, do the job much more quicklh 


The complete cost of material for on 
board is i6s., excluding labour and past 
This amount includes hardboard cut 1 
size, envelopes and cards. Smaller board 
can be prepared for villages with fewe 
than 500 Labour promises. 


Other points about the ‘Sevenoak 
Universal System’ are these. In additio 
to not dating, it avoids the disarrangemer 
of the individual canvass cards which hay 
been sorted into walking order. The polle 
cards are still kept in order and are n¢ 
lost. 


You are working only on the Labot 
supporters and are not wasting a lot ¢ 


energy writing up and marking off fe 
electors who are opponents. 


Best of all, the board is always ready fe 
use—a very useful thing when the count 
rural district and parish elections all oca 
at once. 


Lastly, may I say that the system 
infinitely easier to demonstrate than to & 
plain. However, anyone who would lik 
further information is welcome to wri 
to me at 110 Folkestone Road, Dove 
Kent, and I shall be pleased to assis 


Please: enclose _a stamped  address¢ 
envelope. 
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4 CCEPTING the latest titles bestowed 
~~~ upon me-by Sir Winston Churchill, viz: 
featherhead, crackpot, vote-catcher and 
Office seeker—the temptation to spend my 
‘Space on the Tory Conference is almost 
irresistible. And there are more yet to 
‘come. It is rumoured that the third Party 
will confer at the end of October, and the 
Communist Party has already proclaimed 
‘its willingness to be televised next April. 
‘But the Editor has reminded me that it is 
time to get back to work, and I learnt 
Jong ago never to argue with an Editor, 
because he gets both the first and the last 
word. 

~ So let us look at the work ahead. We 
have the assurance of Sir W. that there 
will be no General Election this year, nor 
(so far as his immediate knowledge is con- 
‘cerned) next year. It is as well to bear in 
‘mind that the amount and nature of his 
‘immediate knowledge’ is liable to change; 
we shall be prudent to keep our decks 
fairly clear and our powder dry. 


Most people have by now recovered 
from the terrible exhaustion of 
holiday-making, and the time has come 
to make sure that whatever may be the 
course of nature with other forms of life 
there shall be no hibernation in our 
Labour Party units. All told, there are 
several thousands of them, Local Labour 
Parties, Ward Associations, Women’s 
Sections and League of Youth Branches. 
There is no reason why any one of them 
should not have a more vigorous and 
exciting winter and summer than ever 
before. 

That, however, will not just happen, 
anywhere. It will have to be planned, 
arranged and organised, and it will call 
for boldness, imagination and inspiration. 

So many of our Party meetings are 
humdrum and dull that it is no wonder 
members stay away from them. It is 
necessary to do business, and it is more 
important than is always realised to do it 
well. But it is possible to introduce more 
light and colour and novelty even into the 
most efficient of routine monthly meetings, 
and the varied talents of Party members 
should be given more encouragement. 

And don’t forget ‘that we have more 
members than ever before, a quarter of a 


More light and 
Colour, Please 


million or so recruited in the past two 
years. What sort of a Party life are we 
providing for them? That will often 
determine what sort of members they are 
going to be. Large numbers of them will 
fail to develop an inward fire if all they 
see of the Party is a collector, calling once 
a month (perhaps) for their tanners. 


We do not cater generally half as much 
as we might for the goodly proportion of 
our members who are of a studious nature; 
it would be greatly to the benefit of the 
Party if the demand for services from 
local organisations compelled Party Head- 
quarters to expand the Department of the 
Education Officer. Larger and livelier 
programmes of social functions can im- 
prove the fellowship of the Party and may 
sometimes be very lucrative. Interchange 
of visits between neighbouring Parties on 
the countryside and Ward Associations in 
the boroughs, with debates, teams for 
‘Any Questions’ (but don’t call them 
‘Brains Trusts’, as if the teams have all 
the brains), various forms of competitions, 
and even a little feasting, all repay the 
effort. 


A satisfying winter programme must do 
more than intensify the inner life of the 
Party. The unconverted are still to be 
found in every street and lane. The plan- 
ned distribution and sale of literature 
should be worked out, supplemented by 
canvass for still more members; and more 
enterprise can be put into the running of 
public meetings. 


HEN, even if Sir W’s. ‘immediate 
knowledge’ does not alter, we shall 
certainly have the local elections in the 
spring, and now is the time to begin setting 
about winning them. Altogether, this 
‘should be a busy winter’for the Party. 


Somehow I can’t leave that Tory Con- 
ference alone. Did you notice that at the 
close, following the final Strachey-Leather 
commentary, the B.B.C, obliged with a 
prayer programme entitled ‘Lighten Our 
Darkness’? 
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AUDITING THE PARTY ACCOUNT 


by P. C. CAVANAUGH — i 


I HAVE searched all manner of 

reference books to get a defini- 
tion of the duties of an auditor with- 
out success, No doubt the reason for 
the dearth of material on this sub- 
ject is that the experts consider the 
duties to be self evident. 


I wonder how far this is a correct 
assumption? My own experience, ad- 
mittedly very limited, is that more often 
than not it is the Treasurer who has. to 
point out to the auditors what their job 
entails. 


When things go wrong, and let us face 
it, the Labour Party is not immune from 
such happenings any more than other 
voluntary organisations, the subsequent 
investigation often reveals that if the 
auditors had done their job properly. the 
matter would have been brought to light 
earlier. 


Those elected as auditors should be 
persons who have some knowledge of 
financial matters and of book-keeping, and 
the responsibility should not be handed 
to some old members as a sort of reward 
for long service with the party. Persons 
with the required qualifications, not neces- 
sarily office workers, are to be found in 
every party and in sufficient numbers to 
provide the annual meeting with a wide 
choice. 


Without sticking to the same auditors 
year in, year out, a certain continuity in 
office is useful. A device operated in 
many .organisations of electing auditors 
for two years, one of them retiring every 
year, is sound and has obvious advantages 
over a complete change each year, or the 
re-election of the same persons year by 
year. 

So much for the appointment of audi- 
tors—what about their duties? Having 
prepared his annual statement of accounts, 
the Treasurer should call in the auditors 
and give them access to all the party’s 
financial documents; the Account books, 
Bank Statement, Cheque Books, Receipts 
Issued Books and Receipts for payments 
made. The Party Minute Books should 
also be available for verifying the 


the National Agent, P. Cava- 
‘ naugh was previously Secretary of — 
the Leyton Borough Labour Party. 
_ This article on the task of a Party 
Auditor is the sixth of a series deal- 
ing with the duties of Party Officers. 


authority for particular items of expendi-- 
ture. # 

Each entry in the Income side of the 
Account Book should be checked against 
the carbon copies of receipts issued to en- 
sure that the figures are the same. The 
Bank Statement and Cheque Books should! 
be compared to make certain that the 
Cheque counterfoils correspond to the 
amounts shown in the Bank Statement.. 
Also, the Bank Paying-In Book should be: 
checked against the Bank Statement. 


The Cheque counterfoils should be com-- 
pared with the receipts for Payments; 
made and with the Expenditure items.. 
The previous year’s Statement of Accounts} 
will need looking at to see that the: 
Balances brought forward to this year’s) 
Statement are accurate. 


Having satisfied themselves that every- 
thing is correct the auditors should sign 
a statement to this effect. What form 
this should take is largely for the auditors 
to decide, though I suggest the following, 
“We have examined the books, receipts, 
etc., appertaining to the above Accounts 
and certify that in our opinion, they are 
correct and in accord with the books and 
vouchers produced to us”. 


If an auditor, remember you have a 
reponsibility to the party to be thorough 
in carrying. out your duties. The 
Treasurer will not feel that you are doubt- 
ing his integrity by insisting on a care- 
ful check of every item. It is. most satis- 
factory for him to know that his books 
will bear the detailed examination you 
have given to them. 


And now a brief reference to the 
auditors’ report at the annual meeting. 
After the Treasurer has introduced his 

(Continued on page 207) | 
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E had just moved into our new 
"home miles from our old dis- 
‘ct We got-a sitter-in for the baby 
and dutifully went along to the 
‘annual meeting of the local party. 


Tc was due to start at 7.30. But 8 o’clock 
_€ame and still there was no sign of either 
chairman or secretary. The half-dozen 
old faithfuls who had trickled in finally 
_got the meeting going with a temporary 
_ chairman. 


_ Drearily we plodded through the agenda. 
“Anybody who hadn’t the courage to say 
“No” was elected to party office. 


‘Going home my wife looked at me 
and ‘said “Well?” 


~ I nodded, “We'll have to see what we 
= can do.” 
We discovered that the party member- 
‘ship was between 25 and 30. The area 
‘was regarded as a Tory stronghold, except 
for a small mining village. Labour had 
no representation on the County Council, 
and even the Urban District Council had 
only two Labour men standing up to ten 
solid Independents. 


Our first task was to make sure the 
party meeting was held regularly on a 
fixed night each month, and that it started 
on time. To give these meetings a lift 
we started drawing up a panel of speakers. 


. Then we began a recruiting campaign— 
target 200 members before the next annual 
meeting. This was accompanied by the 
organisation of a team of collectors. 


In the midst of these activities, the 
Agent descended on us to suggest we put 


Es SS ee eee 
(Continued from page 206) 


Statement of Accounts, the auditors 
should ‘be called on to make their report. 
It is no part of their duty to criticise the 

‘wisdom of any particular item of expendi- 
ture. Their duty is to report on the con- 
dition of the books and the accuracy of 
the Accounts. If the Treasurer has done 
his job efficiently don’t be backward in 
saying so—after all he doesn’t get many 
pats on the back. 


‘HOW TO GET MOVING 


guess. 


up ‘a candidate in ‘the County Council 
elections. 

The forces ‘at ‘our ‘disposal were small, 
but that didn’t stop us from tackling the 
election campaign in the approved fashion: 
canvass cards properly marked up, and 
plenty of ‘election literature distributed 
in districts where we considered it would 
have most effect. The emphasis is on 
distributed. 


Weli it came off. We won the seat. 
And we discovered that during the cam- 


paign we had doubled our membership— 


to 60! 


Thenceforward, we tackled the district, 
street by street. Collectors were given 
about 25 homes each to look after. 


And now was the time to show real 
ambition. _We arranged special discussion 


‘meetings on foreign affairs, nationalisation, 


cost of living, and soon. We strength- 
ened our links with the trade unions and 
the co-operatives. And we launched a 
series of social functions which were only 
partly successful. (Incidentally, what 
makes a successful social function?) 


By the next annual ‘meeting we were 
able to say our target of 200 members had 
been reached, and that we were going 
ahead to 500. (This figure has now been 
reached.) Meetings started on time, and 
besides the County Council seat we had 
recorded a gain on the U.D.C, 


People thought we were interfering 
busybodies when we started—and we 
probably ‘were. But eventually we won 
their support. The point is, somebody 
had to interfere, or the Party would have 


‘dozed its way into oblivion completely. 


This isn’t typical of Labour’s local 
parties. Not by ‘any means. But you 
can’t deny there are a few which need 
gingering up. They’re just waiting for 
the millennium to happen without their 
efforts. 


Is ‘your’s like that? If it is, try our 
tonic. It ‘works wonders. 


As for our new house—well you can 
We haven’t unpacked yet! 


H. E. BRIGGS 
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" ‘THIS BY-ELECTION BUSINESS "| 


we i oe ue 2 eae - Sars aka: ae 2. 
ARTHUR TADLEY replies to “VOLUNTARY WORKER fe 


LE us get this by-election busi- 
ness into its right perspective. 

Within the framework of British 
democracy, by-elections are as 
natural as the fact of birth and 
death: only a minority of Parlia- 
mentary, vacancies come without 
warning. : 

The causes of by-elections fall broadly 
into four classes. 


I. Sickness and. death. 


2. The accident of birth, viz—sons of 
Lords. 


2 Elevation to the Upper House in 
recognition of public service; or 
promotion’ to some office incom- 
patible with membership of the 
House of Commons. 


4. Application for a nominal office of 
profit under the Crown, or domestic 
or business reasons. 


Voluntary Worker is right, we have to 
take local organisation as we find. That’s 
the point—“the local organisation as it is”. 
Well, How is it? The late Baden Powell 
gave the Scout Movement a sound slogan 
—‘“Be Prepared”. We insure against fire 
risks, we lag the water pipes against the 
damage of frost. If our cow, Buttercup, 
had a hacking cough and the vet “ummed 
and ahhed” and shook his head, we’d be 
pretty poor countrymen if we didn’t an- 
ticipate likely events. 

If old Lord H: was tottering on his 
feet, and couldn’t take his nightly toddy, 
we'd be tipping his son Fred for an early 
promotion to the ermine. 

As for the chaps who come into class 3 
—well!, every countryman knows how to 
pick out the horses that are going to 
Ascot, by watching the early morning 
gallops. 

Down in our county, the fellows who 
come into class 4 are easy to spot. 

If you keep your ears open on market- 
day and your mouth shut at the “Dog and 
Duck” you know all about these things 
long before Transport House, or Parlia- 
ment, hears a whisper. 

Let us be realistic; every Constituency 
Labour Party needs to prepare against 
risks, viz: 


orden ein Sf 


(a) Possible By-Election. 
_ (b) Certain General Election. - 


The type of- preparation is’ broadly 
identical for the two risks. It should be 
the policy of every party to. organis 
classes for key election workers at regular 
intervals between elections. The rota of 
local workers in charge of committee rooms 
will only be of value if each member of 
the rota is trained. ; ei 

Agents and Executive Committees: 
should examine last available canvass re= 
turns, and plan to concentrate on the 
“marginal” streets or polling districtss 
Even the safest Tory stronghold has i 
“marginal” votes. } 

Why is the time of voluntary workers soo 
often wasted in by-elections? Because ins 
the weeks or months before the event nog 
plans were made at local level for his: 
reception and speedy employment. 

How many parties keep an up-to-date 
car list? How many agents survey, everyy 
few months, the number of cars available 
for use at elections in light of the real. 
needs of the election machine? 

It's a mistaken idea that Transport 
House can direct agents from any constitu— 
ency to a by-election campaign. Agents 
are not employed by Head Office, they are 
employed by the constituency parties. Most 
parties are generous to requests for the: 
service of their agents. But by-elections: 
are always taking place, so the Agent 
directing the campaign can draw only on: 
the man-power available. 

The Agent is also faced with the vital 
problem—who will meet the cost of bring- 
ing the extra agents into the campaign, 
and can it be done within the maximum 
expenditure allowed by law? 

It is a mistake to imagine that only we 
country-people are unresponsive to election 
publicity. If there is a stonier field to 
plough than an English county, it is a 
snobbish suburban dormitory. 

Good luck to the country housewife who 
would not go to vote until she had applied 
her lipstick, I am all for a touch of 
glamour at the polling stations. ; 

As for the voters who leave home early 
in the morning and finish work late in the 
evening—these chaps are plentiful in the 
big towns as well as in the countryside. Let 
us face this fact, sometimes their votes 


LS 
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ry 
Volimtary: Worker says: ; ; 

The disappointing results of our 
a by-elections do raise the question 
_ whether our ‘by-election organisation 
__ in the field does do what jit is intended 
- to do, and what it should be able to 
do. 


_ You may think I am a bit simple, but 
1 reckon Labour. election agents are en- 
itled to ask; “did we, between Morecambe 
and Margate ‘get a real chance to prove: 
what organisation.can produce”? Even a 
killed ploughman cannot plough a 
straight furrow when the gods have set 
the very stars against him. 

There is.no need to wait until a by- 
election is pending to plan priority order 
Bos canvass in towns or villages. It should 
be planned now. In any event, a plan will 
BPs. required for a general election. 


oe" 
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the gpitience betygen. vigiory,. or: der. 


I wouldn’t like to argue with Vo'untary — 


SWorker on the merits of breaking an 
alphabetical register into walking order. 
Cards get muddled up by our comrades 
from the town, but we know our own 
village and we soon get the cards back into 
_ proper places. 
_ Some regions of the Labour Party or- 
_ganise residential weekend schools for the 
training of election agents. Our agent 
attended one of these schools recently. 
There were experts to lecture, plenty of 
time for questions and discussions. I saw 
_ the syllabus: 


_1. Legal Aspects of the Elections. 
2. Preparation for the Election. 
3. Canvassing. 
4. Training Key Workers. 
5. Election Publicity. 
6. When the Election is Imminent. 


The Agent told me that 75 per cent of 
the agents who attended came from rural 
constituencies, and he told me that he had 
long discussions with agents with wide 
experience of all types of by-elections. 

Our vicar preached a mighty powerful 
sermon last Sunday night. “He said, “God 
helps them that helps themselves. It was 
no good God sending the rain and the sun, 
if we didn’t plough, and harrow, and keep 
the weeds down.” I think ’tis the same 
with politics and elections. _ 

The vicar is something of a Socialist; 
when'l told him I was going to write about 
“by- -election business”, he said, “Tell them 
to read Matthew; Chapter 25, verses’ 1-13. 
~ Watch therefore, “for Ye know not — 
x neither the day . nor the hour. ans 
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CANDIDATES 
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Prospective Parliamentary Candi- 
dates at the September meeting of 
the National Executive Committee : 


Reading North... 


Wycombe ... 
Torqua Be 
Sunderland South 
Wuichester : 
Watford 


Bury, & Radcliffe 
Lancaster ... 


Kensington 
North 
Enfield West... 
South Norfolk ... 
Yeovil 
Chertsey 
Birmingham, ~ 
‘Hall Green 
Skipton _ 


Cardiganshire 
Carmarthen 
Ayr 


: Mtr. 


“Mr. 


Mrs. P. Liewelyn- 
Davies 
J. E. Haire 
Mr. H. Arkwright 
Mr. E.. Armstrong 
Mr. J..G. Ridley 
E. Ashley 
‘Bramall 
Mr. J. Murray 
Mr. Christopher | 
Attlee 


Mr. 


Mrs. M. M. Crane 
Mr. W. A. Court 
Mr. J. M. Stewart 
M. Murray 
Mr. R. H. Edwards 
R. M. Hastie: © 
Vi. (Ps 
Richardson 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. D. Jones-Davies 


Mr. J. Evans 
Miss J. M. J. Auld 


Co-operative Candidate running in Associ- 
ation with the Labour Party 


Glasgow, 
Scotstoun 


Mr. H. James 


Withdrawal of Candidatures 


Bedford ..... 
Folkestone & 
Hythe 
Bury & Radcliffe 
Manchester, 
Withington 
Harrow East... 
Stafford & Stone 
Birmingham, 


Pudsey 


Mr. 


Handsworth 
7 IMIT: 


Mr. P. Parker 


Mr. W, G. Boys 
Mr. L. Wright 


Mr. 
Mr, 


R. Mason 

R. D. Rees 
D. Rhydderch 
Mr. W. J. S. Pringle 
A. Jennings 


NOTHING causes more trouble 
*" in local Labour Parties than the 
selection of candidates to fight the 
local government elections. Natur- 
ally, those members who have not 
voted for the successful candidate 
will think that the ward has made 
a mistake, and those who have seen 
their civic aspirations dashed, either 
because the General Committee of 
the local Labour Party would not 
place their names on the panel, or 
because they were rejected at a 
selection conference, will feel touchy 
on the subject for quite a while. 


Personal Feelings 


Whatever personal feelings may be in- 
volved, it is the duty of local Labour 
Parties to select as candidates only those 
who possess the necessary qualifications 
needed to be good representatives of 
Labour on the local authority, even 
though this may mean the rejection of 
otherwise quite good comrades. 


Much trouble can be avoided if it is 
apparent to the membership as a whole 
that the Party is only concerned with 
choosing its best representatives, and if it 
sets about the job in a competent fashion. 


_ A uniform procedure for compiling the 
panel and - selecting candidates is laid 
down in the rules of each local Labour 
Party, but many details are not specifically 
mentioned, 


Roughly, the procedure is that during 
a stated period the Executive Committee 
of the local Labour Party invites affiliated 
organisations and party sections to nom- 
inate individual members of the Party for 
the panel. The nominations received are 
then submitted to a meeting of the General 
Committee for endorsement, and the 
General Committee may refuse endorse- 
ment where it thinks fit. 


The selection of candidates to fight the 
elections has to be made from the list, 
endorsed by the General Committee, at 
joint meetings of the Executive Committee 
of the local Labour Party and the respect- 
ive ward committees. In the event of a 
dispute the final decision lies with the 
General Committee. 


The letter inviting nominations should 


set out the necessary qualifications of 
nominees. The rules relate the qualifica- 


Take 


tions of nominees to the qualifications of 
candidates for Parliamentary elections. 


These qualifications involve indivi 
membership of the Labour Party, but 
is not immediately apparent because 
rule reads, “Affiliated and Party org 
isations may nominate individual 
affiliated members as candidates for local 
government elections... ” 4 


The rule goes on, however, “ . . . pr 
vided they are not disqualified under + 
Constitution of the Labour Party, under 
the decisions of its Party Conference, or 
under these rules as candidates for 
Parliamentary elections”. 


Nominations should be made on a stan. 
dard form on which both the nominati 
organisation and the nominee give: 
particulars which will enable the General! 
Committee to judge the suitability of the: 
nominee. The nomination form should! 
include a declaration to be signed by thes 
nominee, that, if elected, he will accept 
the standing orders of the Labour Group, 

Attempts to restrict the rights of mem-; 
bers by laying down automatic limitations; 
in addition to those provided for in the! 
rules are quite unconstitutional, 


{ 


The General Committee has to take into: 
account a person’s record of Party mem- 
bership and activity when assessing his 
suitability to be a candidate, but it cannot 
lay dow. a minimum period of member- 
ship for nominees. 


Similarly, the age of a nominee has to 
be taken into account, but it would be 
wrong to impose an age limit for all 
nominees. The point is, that if nominees 
are qualified under the rules, their suit- 
ability in terms of experience, age, etc, 
should be a matter for separate consider- 
ation and each case should be judged on 
its merits. 

Though it is the General Committee 
that endorses the panel most parties 
arrange for their Executive Committees to 
interview all, or some, of the nominees 
and to make recommendations. There is 
welcome evidence that panels are being 
compiled with greater care, but some 
parties have taken matters too far. 

There are cases of nominees having to 
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submit to a written and oral examination. 
While there is no harm in testing a 
_hominee’s knowledge by answering ques- 

tions in an examination, it should never 
be forgotten that an academic knowledge 
of local government is not the only 
qualification needed in a Labour public 
P representative. 
_ dn arriving at their recommendations 
- some Executive Committees use the 
3 method of the ballot vote.. This can lead 
t 


we. 


to personal factors determining whether 
- or not a nominee is recommended for 
- inclusion on the panel. 
_ If the Executive Committee has been 
_ given the duty of considering nominees 
-and making recommendations to the 
_ General Committee, when it is recommend- 
ing that a nominee should not be endorsed, 
_ it should be in a position to give a reason 
_ for non-endorsement. 
_ In effect, this means that at the Execu- 
_ tive Committee, the matter should have 
been decided on a resolution, e.g. “That 
because of Mr. A. Smith’s short member- 
ship and his lack of knowledge of borough 
- council affairs his nomination for this 
_ year’s panel should not be endorsed”, or 
“That the Executive is not satisfied that 
Mr. J. Brown is able to devote sufficient 
time to borough council duties if elected, 
and therefore cannot recommend the 
inclusion of his name on the panel”. 


Valid Reasons 


The General Committee is then in a 
position of knowing why non-endorsement 
is recommended and should be able~to 
judge whether the reasons given are valid. 

There are occasions, of course, when it 
is not possible to give a reason for recom- 
mending non-endorsement, though these 
occasions usually are very rare, and if the 
Executive Committee standing is high, the 
General Committee is nearly always 
willing to accept the recommendation, 
even without a reason being given. 

After the panel has been approved it 
should be circulated to ward organisations. 
A time-table of selection conferences 
should be devised to enable members of 
the Executive Committee to attend each 
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selection conference and also so that 
nominees may make their arrangements. 

A great deal of trouble can be prevented 
it the Executive Committee and the wards 
can agree on a time-table and to a short 


list of nominees to be invited to attend 
‘each ward selection. 


This should be done 
not later than the ward meetings prior to 
the selection conferences, 

Because some wards are better than 
others, it is possible that a good ward will 
find it easy to give its selection conference 
an adequate range of choice, while a back- 
ward ward is likely to find difficulty in 
securing even one presentable person for 
it to consider. 

However, to lay down rules that a 
nominee must go to the ward which is 
first to invite him, or that nominees can- 
not refuse invitations, should be rejected 
as unconstitutional. 

In these matters, as in many others, 
difficulties can be overcome not by rules 
and regulations but by the exercise of a 
little common sense. 

Tt should be the intention of the local 
Labour Party to exercise control of the 
local authority and with this in view it 
should permit its best tocal administrators 
to get on the council with the greatest 
possible ease. 

This often means that certain nominees 
get safe wards while others have to fight 
with no hope of getting returned. There 
is no harm in this, especially if it is the 
newcomers who are given the hopeless 
wards and if their campaigns are regarded 
as training in preparation for the time 
when they will be suitable to fight wards 
that are likely to be won. 

In some of the large towns with any- 
thing from 20 to 30 wards, joint meetings 
of the Executive Committee and the ward 
members are not always practicable and 
it is usual for the Executive Committee 
to content itself with appointing two or 
three representatives to attend the ward 
selection conferences. 

If the panel has been compiled with 
care, so that those whose names appear 
on it really are suitable to be represent- 
atives of Labour on the local authority, 
from the point of view of the Party it does 
nyt matter very much who is chosen, 
though horses for courses is a factor to be 
borne in mind. 

If this is the spirit of a Party the selec- 
tion of its local government candidates will 
not cause serious trouble. 


The Editor 


up of _tecords, t 
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T° win this seat at the next elec- 
“7, tion we. need to.secure 21,000 
votes in a straight fight. Moreover, 
it is posstble to secure: the requisite 
21,000 votes without any great swing 
of public opinion in our favour. 
-:' To. do this in the circumstances 
which I describe it is necessary for us 
to have an improved organisation. 
Adequate, accurate and up-to-date 
records are an essential pre-requisite 
of good organisation. 

_ In this division we have been 

“spending not a little time and energy 

on improving our records and it is on 

‘this subject which I have been asked 
to write. 

Probably, the most important informa- 
tion we collect is the exact location of our 
Labour supporters. In order to record this 
information we have one complete copy 
of the electoral register strongly bound by 
a local printer at a trifling cost. 

Into this register we enter canvass re- 
sults. Simply “For”, “Against” or “Doubt- 
ful” are underlined in red, blue and green 
ink respectively. 

Party members are indicated by a small 
red “M” alongside their names. PV(a) 
denotes a supporter who has applied for a 
Postal Vote because of removal or nature 
of occupation. PV(s) denotes a supporter 
who has applied for a Postal Vote be- 
cause of chronic sickness. 

Perusal of the obituary columns of the 
half-dozen local newspapers enables us to 
strike deceased electors off the register. 

I should emphasise, however, that only 
canvass results or completely reliable in- 
formation obtained in other ways is en- 
tered into the register. : 

I do strongly object to the practice 

prevalent in some quarters of assum- 

, ing that if the senior member. of a 

; household is a supporter ofa certain 

political party then all the other 

members of.the household are also 

supporters of that same party. 

“This just is mot so and ‘I see no point 


Records With a Purpose 
The’ Agent ‘in a rural constituency describes how he proposes, | 
to turn a Tory majority of less than 2,000 into a Labour 
"majority at ‘the next election*:= "© = =) Gh" 7an 


by the building 
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in collecting inaccurate information. © 
~ It will be readily appreciated that the © 
register as such has fairly severe limita- — 
tions as a means of recording information. 
Consequently, we use as a supplement to 
the marked register; a card index of 
Labour supporters—but this is only part 
of a more comprehensive card index sys- - 
tem which covers: membership applica-— 
tions, membership, transport, address | 
directory, trades union affiliations, halls- _ 
for-meetings, membership withdrawals and _ 
resignations, and sectional interests. a 

The type of cabinet we use is the 
Veteran series, steel, on rollers. Additional — 
cabinets can be added both to the side 
and top as and when required. The index 
cards we use are all of a standard size— 
6” x 4”’—and are specially printed to our 
own requirements. 

Perhaps I should add that the cost is — 
very much less than some may think and 
well within the purse of the average party. 

The membership application card and _ 
membership record card are quite different — 
and it should not be thought that they _ 
overlap and that one, therefore, is | 
superfluous. 

The application card replaces the thin | 
paper form which was often returned in 
a rather tattered state. 

The latter records other information in 
addition to the member’s name, address 
and trade union. 

He may be a keen recruit whose 
interest it will be well worth while to 
' foster: he may have some specialised 
talent on which the party may need 
to call at some future date or he may 
be an ‘ideal prospective candidate for _ 
local elections yet to come. 


A lot of useful information can be re- 
corded in this way—and it should be re- 
membered that party agents sometimes 
fall ill, resign, or die. The temporary, or 
new, agent flounders hopelessly unless he | 
has all the information he requires at his 
finger tips. : . 

' The -index-card we use for Labour | 
supporters who are not. party members is | 
similar to the card we use for members. 
The reasons for haying -a record of “all 
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—— ‘supporters are much too~ well 
known to require repeating here. . 
__ The halls-for-meetings cards are also of 
great importance -In large county 
divisions during an election, about one 
hundred meetings must be held at the rate 
of five or six each evening. It is essential, 
_ therefore, that the meetings should be so 
grouped together that travelling is cut 
down to the irreducible minimum. 
It should be possible to plan a. 
hundred-meeting programme and 
book all the halls required on the 
~ dates and at the times desired within ~ 
thirty-six hours. 
The Sectional Interests index is a new 
venture. I hope towbuild up a record of 
those to ‘whom it might be useful to 
appeal on a narrow issue—it might be 
their job, their hobby, or some other 
activity with which they are particularly 
concerned. 
As we have only just started this feature 
of our work (and being in a rural area) 
we have only got so far at the moment 
as to have a record of the names and 
addresses of all the farmers in the con- 
stituency. 
We had cause to use this record a 
: short time ago when we posted to 
: every farmer in the constituency a 
document calculated to make their 
current displeasure with the present 
government a little more active. 


Before the end of 1953 I hope to ex- 
tend the index so as to include a record 
of “Doubtfuls”. The purpose of this re- 
cord will be twofold. Firstly, by know- 
ing who are the “Doubtfuls” and where 
they can be located I can arrange for them 
to be given special attention. 

Secondly, a “Doubtful” often states a 
reason why he is a little diffident about 
voting Labour. Once I have this informa- 
tion on record I know, within limits, what 
must be done if we are to persuade such a 
person to vote Labour. 

T do not suggest that the system we have 
designed is particularly original or that 
the records can be built up without a great 
deal of time. We are still quite a long 
way from having completed our records 
but it is my belief that once cumpleted, 
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revising them will be ca eet easy 
business. 
It may be aretha that. we ate ‘using. a 
sledge-hammer to kill a flea. I don’t think 
we are. Neither do we wallow in a sea 
of statistics and evolve frightfully ‘com- 
plicated plans which don’t work out in 
practice. rey im 
My own view of our ‘records | is that they 
are merely the tools which will help us to 
poll 21,000 votes and secure the election 
of a Labour member for this constituency 
for the first time. x ; 


Mat ay 


IR,—Whilst fully agreeing with the 
article on the value of press propa- 
ganda, I would like to point out the un- 
doubted opposition which exists within 
the party to writing to the Tory press. 

Older members of local parties are apt 
to view the emergence of Labour letters 
even by Party Stalwarts with distinct un- 
easiness, if not disapproval. 

There seems to be a feeling that the 
enemy (the editor?) is only waiting, like 
the big bad wolf, for an incautious 
comrade to slip up, in order to summarily 
devour him and huff and puff away at 
the Local Labour Party. 


I would suggest that the party would do 
well to consider the whole aspect of put- 
ting over propaganda by letter writing and 
that some body, say a propaganda sub- 
committee be appointed to give advice on 
the subject. I think then, Press Relations 
would in many cases improve to the 
mutual benefit of the local party and the 
local paper. 

After all it is, in my view, vitally 
necessary to remind that, usually Tory 
organ, as often as possible, that whatever 
colour its own politics may be, at least 
half its readers support Labour. 


HARRY BRANDON 
Lit. Sec., Sunderland B.L.P.° 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 


PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc, as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
Mortons, 37 Wheatsheaf Hail, Wheatsheaf Lane, London,S.W.8 
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SING A 
MARKED 
REGISTER 


‘THE vast majority of people 

remain fixed both in their 
habitation and in their voting habits. 
It is essential] to concentrate atten- 
tion on the others if we are to win 
the marginal seats. 

An agent’s objective in any election is 
to get a 100 per cent canvass, so that he 
knows where all his supporters are on 
polling day, and at the same time to get 
an idea of any shifts of opinion early 
enough in the campaign to push home 
an advantage, or to rally wavering sup- 
porters. Neither of these objectives can 
be achieved by the usual method of treat- 
ing each election as a separate entity. 


Starting from scratch, it is well-nigh 
impossible to get a complete canvass dur- 
ing the few weeks of an election, and in 
a marginal constituency where it is neces- 
sary to watch every shift of opinion, the 
usual kind of cumulative daily report 
produces information too late to be of 
use in directing propaganda activities. 


There is no effective standard for com- 
parison while the canvass 1s still in pro- 
gress. It is only when the job has been 
completed, if ever, that results~can be 
compared with previous figures to see 
whether there is a change for better or for 
worse. The returns at any intermediate 
stage are influenced by whether good or 
bad areas are tackled first, and the tend- 
ency is to fall back on hunches or 
impressions for the direction of propa- 
ganda, orto carry through a rigid pro- 
gramme without regard to changing 
circumstances. 


In a safe, or hopeless, seat it is probably 
just as well to stick to a pre-arranged plan, 
but in a marginal constituency more 


yee. 
“Wie 


flexibility is required. The methods 
achieving this are really quite simple. 

Like so many other things in politic 
organising, the basis of success is tt 
Marked Register. There ‘have bee 
plenty of articles in the Labour Organiser 
on how to do this and I will not expand 
on it here. Any marginal constituency — 
which has not already taken the trouble 
to get a Marked Register does not deserve — 
to win. * 

The canvass is carried out in three 
stages using pasted register cards. A 


by John Mack 


quick overall canvass is made starting with 
blank cards and making no attempt to 
convince doubtfuls or to call back on 
those who are not at home. The can- 
vasser marks ‘F’, ‘A’ or ‘D’ in pencil in 
front of each name in the usual way. In 
the committee room this is translated into 
red and blue markings and then compared 
with the Marked Register. 


Any fresh information from the canvass’ 
which does not appear on the Marked 
Register is transferred and any differences 
are marked in the Register in a second 
column. ‘Blue’ information is transferred _ 
from the Marked Register to any blanks 
or doubtfuls on the canvass card and the 
cards passed out for stage two. 

Attention is then concentrated on the 
‘outs’, and ‘doubtfuls’ who were previously 
‘for’. 

For the third and final stage, when the 
comparison is made between cards and 
register, ‘Red’ information is also trans- 
ferred from the register to any blanks on 
the cards and a determined effort is made 
to ascertain the politics of the few remain- 
ing blanks. Unless there are still some 
people not at home you will have no 
‘doubtfuls’ left at the conclusion of this 
stage. 


The advantage of this method lies in 
its flexibility. The agent can move from 
one stage to another at any time accordin 
to the number of workers available. Where 
these are limited, attention can be con-. 
centrated on getting the maximum of 
fresh information, instead of re-canvassing 
the same known die-hards. 


In predominantly Tory areas, stage one 
can be passed over, unless there are plenty 
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of workers or there is some reason to 
expect a change of heart. This stage 
‘should not be entirely omitted, however, 
as it is necessary to make a periodic check 
on the accuracy of your register markings. 


Stage two should never be skipped, as 
it is essential to check up. on all. sup- 
_ porters for Postal Votes, Removals, etc. 
: In any case it is dangerous to take support 

too much for granted and the courtesy of 
va call is often repaid by the display of a 
_ window bill or even more active help in 
q the campaign. Mass canvassing with a 
_ loud-speaker can be very effective at this 
_ Stage. 
A 


. To, avoid complaints. from supporters 
_ that they have not bee canvassed when 
in fact they were not at home, a small 
duplicated. or printed note should be left, 
saying something like: 


Our canvasser has called but you 
were not at home. I would invite 
you to read my Election Address 
carefully when, it is delivered and to 
come to one of my meetings if you 
can. I hope you will again give me 
your support on polling day and I 
; would ask you to help our workers 
_ by voting early and giving your Poll 
Card to the Labour checker at the 
gate. 

Yours sincerely...... Labour Candidate. 


Now for directing the propaganda effort. 
Each ward convener has a copy of the 
Marked Register for his area and the 
agent has the preliminary totals before 
the canvass begins. As canvass cards are 
brought back they are compared with the 
Marked Register and any changes noted 
- in appropriate colour in the second 
column. With pasted register cards this 
comparison can be made very quickly, 
each card simply being placed against the 
corresponding register numbers. There 
is no need to refer to names, 


Some of our areas have alphabetical 
registers and here we use coloured cards 
substantially similar to those described. by 
R. W. G. Mackay in the Labour Organiser 
except that we use’only three colours and 
one card: for each. family instead of one 
for each individual. 


Variations only are noted in the second 
column of the register and you will find 
the number surprisingly small. It is thus 
quite simple to glance over the register 
for each area and total these. The figures 
are transmitted daily to the agent and 
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provide him with a picture of the shifting 
mood of the electorate enabling him to | 
adjust the campaign accordingly. 


Does it work and is it worth the trouble? 


On polling day in the local elections 
this year we had one ward where only 
forty people out of over three thousand 
had not been accounted for and these were 
people who had removed and could not be 
traced. The job was done by a very able 
convener with only six helpers. 


As for the trouble, it is much simpler to 
operate than to expiain and a lot easier 
in the long run than the old slap-happy 
lack of method. 


Incidentally; 
Register ? 


How’s YOUR Marked 


New Agents 


[THE following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee : 


D. F. Howe to Bedford. Douglas Howe, 
33 years old, has been active in the Wat- 
ford constituency for a number of years, 
during which time he has been Assistant 
Secretary, Ward Secretary, etc., besides 
being the Secretary of his Transport and 
General Workers’ Union branch, Although 
his appointment has only recently been 
formally approved he has been employed 
by the Constituency Party since May. 


F. N. Nodes to Putney. Francis Nodes, 
aged 37, a Ward Secretary in the South 
Lewisham Party, fills the vacancy at 
Putney. He holds the Diploma in Party 
Organisation and Electoral Law. 


H. Parker to Sevenoaks. For the past 
2% years Harold Parker has been Secre- 
tary/Agent to the Falmouth and Camborne 
Constituency Labour Party. He now takes 
up the vacancy at Sevenoaks following the 
appointment of Dick Knowles to Dover. 


K. Solly to Wandsworth Central. At 
31, Ken Solly takes over at Wandsworth 
Central after Agency service at Croydon 
West and Ashford. He holds the Diploma 
and is at present studying for the Grade 
‘A’ Certificate. 


by Cliff Prothero” - : i 


who was himself a candidate, and also 
acted as Election Agent for the whole of 
the Labour candidates, was found guilty — 
on charges of corrupt and illegal practices. — 


JN the July issue ‘of the Labour Organiser 
it was reported that 11 Councillors and 
four unsuccessful candidates (all Labour 


candidates at the election of councillors 


to the Nantyglo and Blaina U.D.C., in 
1952), made application at Abertillery 
County Court on 9th June, 1953 for relief 
from the consequences of alleged contra- 
ventions of the Representation of the 
People Act, 1949. 

The contraventions related to the failure 
to send in returns of expenses within the 
statutory period and the payment of a 
printer’s bill outside the statutory period. 
Since gth June, much has happened, for 
the County Court adjourned the hearing 
from June to 13th July, and again from 
13th July to 4th August. 

Mr. Granville West, M.P., represented 
the applicants, but the applications were 
opposed by a Mr. Gwyn Davies, solicitor, 


representing one of the unsuccessful 
Independent candidates at the same 
election. 


The County Court sat on three occasions 
to consider the case and on the 4th 
August, judgment was given to the effect 
that “relief was NOT GRANTED”. 

The next step was for the whole of the 
11 Labour Councillors and the four un- 
successful Labour candidates, to appear 
at the Magistrates Court, Abertillery, 
which they did on the 23rd September, 
1953, tO answer summonses which had 
been issued on the instructions of the 
Director. of Public Prosecutions. These 
summonses had been issued some months 
ago, but the hearing of same had been 
adjourned until a decision was reached 
at the County Court on the applications 
for relief, 

At the Magistrates Court ten of the 
Labour Councillors and the four unsuccess- 
ful Labour candidates were each found 
guilty on a charge of Illegal Practice, and 
the decision of the Court was that each 
would be called upon to pay £3 towards 
the cost of the prosecution and 4s. Court 
costs. No fines were imposed and _ this 
was no doubt as the result of the very 
strenuous appeal made by Mr. Granville 
West, M.P., on behalf of the Labour 
candidates who had all given very good 
public service in the past. 

Councillor William Henry Hambleton, 


He was fined £1 on each of 15 summonses | 
for illegal practice, and {£5 on each of 
three summonses for corrupt practice—_ 
a total of £30. =| 

Those of us who have followed the Court: 
proceedings from last June onward gave a 
sigh of relief when the Magistrates — 
announced their decision late in the 
evening of 23rd September, 1953. It must — 
have been a very anxious time for the 
people involved, for they, the accused 
suffered months of anxiety. 

Without going into any additional 
technicalities there are one or two general 
observations that should be made so that 
election agents and candidates may learn — 
something from this very unfortunate 
case. Firstly, I should point out that 
Nantyglo and Blaina Urban District is a ~ 
Labour stronghold and where some mem- 
bers of the Labour Party have given years 
of public service. } 

Councillor Hambleton, who acted as | 
agent for all candidates, stated in his | 
evidence that he had prepared the neces- — 
sary forms for the Return of Election | 
Expenses well within the statutory period, 
but he had put them away safely in a 
cupboard at home and then forgot about — 
them until the statutory period had ~ 
expired. In fact, he did not transmit the 
return of election expenses and the 
declarations of the candidates until about 
the last week in August or the first week 
in September of 1952. 

He, Councillor Hambleton, and _ his 
colleagues, heard no more until April, 
1953, When the police started making — 
enquiries. It appeared that someone had 
reported the matter to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 

I wish to emphasise the need for election 
agents and candidates to see to it that the 
Return of Election Expenses and Declara- 
tions are made within the statutory | 
period. If at any time an election agent is 
confronted with a difficulty he should at | 
once get in touch with the Regional | 
Organiser, or Transport House, London, | 
and not wait for someone else to report | 
the matter. | 
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_ elections than was at first‘considered 


"THE recent changes in Regulations 
governing ‘postal votin'g are. sig- 
nificant and important. » Significant 


_ because they bring home with added 


_ force the fact that postal voting plays 
a far greater part in ‘parliamentary 


possible, Important because we now 
‘only have up to the twelfth day be- 
fore day of poll to moblise our postal 
vote in parliamentary elections, in- 


_ stead of the last day for-the delivery 


of nomination papers. 


An indication of the effect of postal 
voting in the 1951 General Election is the 
fact that it jumped—in England and 
Wales—from about 434,000 in 1950 to 
about 727,000—an increase of just over 
67 per cent. In Scotland the percentage 
was a little higher. It was also found 
that a very large proportion of applica- 
tions were received during the last few 
days. As a consequence the Registration 
Officers were overwhelmed and their time- 
tables dislocated, especially in regard to the 
issuing of the postal ballot paper. This, 
in turn, resulted in a great increase in the 
‘number of postal ballot papers being re- 
turned too late for inclusion in the Count. 


It was obvious, therefore, that under 
such circumstances, more time would have 
to be given if Registration Officers were 
to adequately scrutinise and. deal with 
these last-minute applications, bearing in 
mind the present trend. 

What does all this mean to us as a 
Party ? 

It means that we must appreciate the 
importance of the postal vote and all it 
entails—and do something about it NOW. 

In spite of being accused of repeating 
myself, I want to reiterate that, in my 
opinion, Tory power rests largely on the 
manner in which they grasp the possi- 
bilities of the postal vote and spend time 
and money in mobilising it to the full. 
This was. very true in the 1950 General 
Election. It can be claimed that, but for 
the successful way in which they organised 
the postal vote in marginal constituencies, 
the 1951 General Election need not. have 
arisen. 

We must organise in the same way. If 
we don’t, we shall fail to win back seats 
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Postal Vote is:the Key... 


we lost by small majorities or (a more 


serious thought) even fail to hold some 
- ofthe seats we now hold by small major- | 
-ities.. To; indicate the importance of what 


I am saying, here are the postal vote 
figures in constituencies we lost in the 1951 
General Election by less than a 1000 votes: 


je oon ey) Postal, 

arijit nid’ pel agehed fipt +. Majority Vote. 

- Buckingham... * ag : 
Reading North : ee - = 
- Rutherglen 352, -947 

Bolton Hast. ... 355). *rr6O7e 

Berwick and East 3 

Lothian 358. ~ 2235 

Doncaster seuy 384 1309 7 
Norfolk South-West 442 1685 

- Rochdale ~ Moe one Meeps 
Battersea South 494 1229 
Conway ... ., 583 1478 
Barr nee ee cee WOFOueNG oO 
Camberwell (Dulwich)... 691 1711 
Plymouth (Sutton) 710 2202 
Darlington 813° 1449 
King’s Lynn 937. 2165 


In the present House of Commons we 
have 294 of the 625 seats. When it is 
realised that there are 43 seats held by 
majorities of less than 1,000 votes, of which 
22 are Tory, 20 Labour and one Liberal, 
it can be seen that effective work put in 
on the postal vote can be decisive. To 
win power we ‘have to increase our seats 
by approximately the number which can 
be determined by the postal vote. It is 
true that we need more than that to 
govern effectively—and other factors must 
be taken into account. But look ‘at the 
other side: what would be the position if 
we lost some of the seats we now hold?— 
a Tory Government with absolute power. 


Our efforts must, therefore, be concen- 
trated on extending our knowledge of 
postal voting and to ensure our supporters 
are aware of the facilities. In order to 
assist parties, a leaflet is being prepared 
and will be available shortly. It is de- 
signed to give information on who is 
entitled to. claim a postal vote and for 
details to be entered. Space is provided 
for the overprinting or stamping in of the 
local party’s address. In addition, a 12- 
page folder on postal and proxy voting 
will be available for the guidance of mem- 
bers assisting in the mobilising of this 


important vote. 
L. G. SIMS 
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dD RING the last eight or nine weeks 

we have had a greater number of 
public propaganda meetings in Scotland 
than we have ever had before at this time 
of year. Many were held indoors, but the 
truth must be told. Indoor meetings no 
longer attract large crowds. The best we 
have had has been a crowd of about 300 
and the other attendances were more fre- 
quently about the 50 mark. 

This does not mean that we have not 
achieved anything, because along with the 
indoor meetings we had a number of 
works gate meetings usually held at the 
lunch break. These meetings could only 
last about 15 minutes, and their success 
depends primarily upon the speaker care- 
fully preparing his statement so as to have 
something definite to say and to put it 
over effectively in the allotted time. 


Most of our speakers have done this but 
one or two treated the occasion rather 
casually, failed to make the necessary 
preparations and were inclined to bore the 
audience. We found that these works 
gate meetings had the effect of giving the 
workers ‘talking points’ to discuss during 
the remainder of their shift. 


We had many advocates for the Labour 
point of view in the factory. In other 
words we enrolled scores of propagandists 
and stole a march on some ‘Coms’ shop 
stewards who had previously regarded this 
activity as their monopoly. The works 
gate meetings were much better than 
ordinary street corner and open-air 
sites where we had a moving audience 
which did not have the benefit of further 
discussing the points made. 


We are convinced that works gate 
meetings must continue to be one of the 
main. features of our propaganda efforts. 


In a number of constituencies we had 
parliamentary candidates and Members of 
Parliament touring with a loud speaker. 
One interesting innovation was the use of 
a microphone attached to the lapel of the 
speaker’s coat. This enabled the speaker 
to use both his hands when addressing 
people in the housing schemes. 


The sites were carefully chosen before- 
hand and in some instanves we secured the 


d the Regions 


USE RADIO AND TV, 


co-operation of Party members wha 
allowed us to ‘plug in’ to their own elect 
ticity supply. Where this was done we 
found we had the nucleus. of a meeting 
before we arrived because the housewi 
had gathered a number of friends together 
to meet the M.P. or candidate. 


On reviewing the campaign I have come - 
to certain conclusions about what could 
be done to put over our propaganda while 
making use of-modern techniques. This 
conviction leads. me to advocate the organ- _ 
isation of the ‘cottage’ type of meetings. — 
It seems to me to be perfectly practicable _ 
for Constituency Labour Parties to build — 
up a record of names and addresses off 
members who have wireless and television — 
sets. It is merely a step from here to 
persuade those members to invite friends — 
to their house to hear and see party politi- 
cal broadcasts and discussions. rt 


Consider, for example, what happens — 
during the three weeks of a General Elec- | 
tion. Labour may have five broadcasts _ 
on five evenings; the Tories the same; the © 
Liberals one broadcast. This accounts for 
Tr evenings, but if we add to this the 
possibility of three television political — 
broadcasts this would add up to 14 even- 
ings of the campaign. Obviously this 
means that about two-thirds of the evening 
can be used effectively by an agent fully 
utilising the broadcasting resources in his 
constituency. \ 


Of course some discretion will be needed. 
For example, I would suggest that where 
there is a cottage meeting either listening- 
in to a Labour speaker or televiewing a 
Labour speaker it will always be possible — 
for one of the visitors to begin a dis- 
cussion after the broaacast by saying 
something like this— ‘Now I like that 
point which Clem Attlee made about 
such and such.” It would, of course, be 
good counsel to see that the person to 
inaugurate such a discussion is not the 
agent or the candidate, or indeed any 
leading members of the Party. It could 
be much more effective if this was done 
by the rank and file who would not be 
gui.ty of frightening away the doubtful 
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urse, in some of the Scottish con- | 
ituencies there is no television reception. 
nd wireless sets are less frequent than in 
of the city constituencies. Here we 
eloping the idea of the cottage 
g where the local councillor or 
secretary. armed with Head Office 
alking Points’ promotes discussion and 
his bit in the field of propaganda. 
Ses W. G. MARSHALL, 


Ber ae! + . 3 s 
Brains Trusts 

N- the early part of this year the 
Regional Council in association with 
Northern Group of M.P.’s organised 
- six Brains Trust Meetings in various parts 
of the Region. This new~ method of 
- propaganda. proved very effective and 
_ audiences were attracted to meetings at a 
time when it was almost impossible to 
run the ordinary type of propaganda 
_ meetings. aa gh 

The Rt. Hon. E. Shinwell, M.P. acted 
» as question master at five of the meetings, 
and did an excellent job, and no less than 
_ fifteen other ,M.P.’s together with four 
_ women speakers from the region made up 
the respective teams. All the meetings 
were organised in association with the 
constituency parties concerned. An ad- 
mission charge of 1s. was made but the 
Regional Council took the responsibility 
_ for any loss.. r 


Asa result of the undoubted success. of” 

_.the meetings the Northern Group of M.P.’s 

suggested that a further series of such 

meetings should be arranged. The 
Regional Executive agreed and decided to 

hold one in each of the marginal con- 
stituencies. Three of these have already 
been held at Newcastle East, Darlington 
and Hartlepools and others definitely fixed 
to take place at Sunderland South, Car- 
lisle, Middlesbrough West and Stockton 
before the end of the year. 


Whilst the attendances at these meetings 
have not been very large; the average 


~ Constituency, is one of the smalles 
-oughs in England and Wales, wi 


ts 


“Edwards I only knew Bishops Cas 


formed, but soon became defunct. 


_ hand. He got a few. stalwarts together 


mark was passed, and today it stands at 


9 


BisHors CAS 


' border of the — 


1,200 population. Cross i 
and you enter Wales. 


Until I received a letter from 


ts west bo 


£ 


yellow area on our map. No on 
clear recollection of a Labour Party 
existed previously in the town, altho 
is said, some years ago a small grou 


Then Jim Edwards, already prominent 
in the local W.E.A. and proprietor of the — 
Old Brick Guest House, decided to take a_ 


and on 5th May, 1952 the Bishops Castle 
Local Labour Party was formed with 13 
members. ~ Within five months the. 100 savy 


189 (113 men and 76 women), and everyone 
looks forward to achieving 200 members — 
before the year end. ha 
Within its first year representatives of — 
the Local party attended two Regional 
Schools, one on “Party Officers Training”  —__ 
and the other on “Local Government 
Elections”; how well applied has been the — 
information obtained ! eave at Ly 
Members meetings are held monthly, 
both winter. and summer, and routine i} 
business is cut to a minimum, this being 
dealt with by the Executive Committee, 
of eight members, which meets fortnightly. 
This leaves considerable time for discus- — 
sion and debates on current topics; many — 
sections of Challenge to Britain were fully 
discussed well before Annual Conference, 
and subjects put forward for discussion 
at the constituency General Committee, 
at which the Local Party has seven dele- 
gates who are very regulat in attendance. 


The Tories tealised with a shock that 
the Labour Party was becoming a force in — 
this small town, but they had a far greater 
shock at the Municipal Elections this 
year when five Labour Party candidates 
came into the field, the first time in 


ae 


PES MEN aly Badd ae ray Mice ay 
story that Labour candidates. 
- put forward. % ates 
’ Our candidates were— a G 
Proprietor (the Secretary); a Schoolmaster 
at the High School; a Forestry Agricul- 
- tural Foreman; a Housewife and a Head- 
~ mistress—yes, two women were put for- 
ward for seats on the Council of 16 
members, which has no women, repre- 
sentatives upon it. 


- These first elections were run on proper 

lines—election ‘addresses, poll cards, can- 
- vass register cards, progress charts and 
_ checkers pads, etc. Although none of our 
candidates were elected, the highest came 
‘within 89 of success. No less than 74°5 
per cent of the electorate voted, and six 
Independents polled together 2,220, and 
our five totalled 916. We thus obtained 
1-in-3 of all the votes cast, and the 
Secretary said “they threw everything at 
us, but we stood firm and scored a moral 
victory.” 

The Labour Party has endeavoured to 
play its part in all affairs of the town, 
and it raised the large sum of {42 for the 
- Lynmouth Disaster Fund, and another 
_ £19 for the Flood Relief Appeal. 


A third of the members reside outside 
the borough, and this was reflected in 
our poll at the Local Elections. The party 
is now to attack fresh ground in nearby 
villages, and is planning its programme 
of winter meetings and social activities. 

This little story may not appear of much 
consequence, but.in this little township in 
rural Shropshire a thriving, virile and well 
run Local Labour Party is in being, It 
is an example of what can be achieved 
when one man gives inspiration and 
leadership to others. It is not a one-man 
show, for there is. a healthy committee, 
reasonably attended meetings and sub- 
scription collectors. 

When I attended my first meeting in 
Bishops Castle, I was pleasantly surprised 
to see so many Labour Party badges being 
proudly worn. That is the degree of con- 
fidence and spirit of our people in this 
one-time feudal borough. 

West Midlands. H. R. UNDERHILL. 


First Rally 


SOME 2,000 attended the first Outdoor 
‘9 Rally organised by the East Midlands 
Regional Council. The weather, which 
was perfect, added to the beautiful setting 
of the grounds of the Co-operative Col- 


Guest: ‘Houser 


- ment and prospective Parliamentary cand 


‘M.P., chairman of the East Mi ! 


body’s taste. The political hi 
an address by the Rt. Hon. Harold V 
M.P. He was supported by 


Parliamentary Group, Dr. J. Cronin, 
pective Parliamen - candidate 

Loughborough and Mr. C. W. Shep 
prospective Parliamentary candidate 
Rushcliffe. The meeting was chaired 
Mr. W. Bown, (Boot and Shoe 
Union) Chairman of the Regional Council 
In addition, some 20 Members of Parl 


dates were present, as was Mr. A. I 
Williams, the-National Agent. ‘ 
The entertainment high-spot was 
cricket match between the Parliamentar 
Group XI versus the Regional Council XI 
This resulted in a win for the Regiona 
Council who scored. 108 for 5 to 42. Other 
entertainments included variety shows pre 
sented by the Nottingham Co-operative 
Arts Centre Revue Group, and there were 
special entertainments for children. Outi? 
door activities included putting, bowls ana 
swimming in addition to numerous side 
shows promoted by neighbouring con 
stituency Labour Parties. The Labouz 
Tarty bookshop sold over £4 worth of 
literature. ae | 
Ample catering facilities including a! 
bar, were run by the Nottingham Co 
operative Society. Their help and also 
the very valuable help of the college 
authorities greatly eased the work of 
organising such an event. nae} 


ss 


. Sigs { 
We made a number of mistakes, as is. 
inevitable when organising such an event 


for the first time. We even“lost a few 
pounds on the event, But everybody who 
attended voted it a grand day’s outing 
and we have had many requests to make 


? 


it an annual affair, 


East Midlands. af: CATTERMOLE. 


SITUATION VACANT 


DEVIZES C.L.P.—Applications are invited fox 
the post of Secretary/Agent, Salary and conditioné 
in accordance with the National Agreement. Appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Devizes C.L.P., 3 Barn Street, Marlborough, Wilts.. 
to whom they must be returned not later than 
28th November, 1953. ; 
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